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What Should We Do About Germany Now? 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. Last 
week we invited you to participate 
in a nation-wide expression of 
Opinion on the question, “Does 
Our New Foreign Policy Lead to 
Peace or War?” Your response 
was almost overwhelming. 

More than 15,000 letters, cards, 
and telegrams were received here 
at Town Hall from every state in 
the Union. We told you we would 
announce the results tonight, and 
we will. But in order not to in- 
fringe upon the topic we are about 


to discuss, we'll do so at the end 


of this program. 

With the close of the Moscow 
Conference we are still faced with 
a major question of what to do 
about Germany, a nation which 
started two world wars in a single 
generation. 

Two major dilemmas face us: 
The first is how to help Germany 
become a self-sustaining and re- 
Spectable nation without at the 
same time permitting her to be- 


come a threat to world peace 
within the next ten to twenty 
years. The second dilemma is 
how to get a workable agreement 
among the allied powers who 
shared in the victory over Ger- 
many, particularly between Soviet 
Russia and the United States of 
America. 

The Moscow Conference, as 
General Marshall stated last Mon- 
day night, brought the critical 
differences between these two 
powers clearly into the light of 
day for the first time. He gave 
us hope, on the basis of his con- 
versation with Generalissimo 
Stalin, that these differences would 
be ironed out, but in the mean- 
time, he reminded. us that the 
patient is sinking while the doc- 
tors deliberate. 

The doctors in this case are the 
representatives of the sovereign 
nations who cannot agree on five 
things: the kind of a government 
Germany should have, the nature 
of her economy, how reparations 


should be paid, how the boundaries 
of Germany should be fixed, and 
how the 51 states who participated 
in a victory over Germany should 
participate in making the peace. 

It’s evident that the allied 
powers didn’t make a very good 
peace with Germany in 1918 or 
we would not have had another 
world war started by Germany in 
1939. So every person within the 
hearing of our voices here tonight, 
and every member of his or her 
family, has a vital, a very vital, 
stake in this question. 

What, then, should we do about 
Germany now? Our four au- 
thorities, Louis Lochner, William 
L. Shirer, Thurman Arnold, and 
Rebecca West, will give us the 
benefit of their counsel and will 
answer questions from this repre- 
sentative Town Meeting audience. 

Now, may we hear first from a 
famous journalist, newspaper cor- 
respondent, radio commentator, 
and author who has spent most of 
his life as a foreign correspondent 
in Europe since 1919, particularly 
in Germany, and who -was selected 
by former President Hoover to ac- 
company him on his latest mission 
to Germany. I give you Mr. Louis 


Lochner. Mr. Lochner. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mr. Lochner: 


Mr. Chairman, during my recent 
visit to Berlin with Mr. Hoover, 
I ran into an old friend, an in- 
telligence officer. He knows Ger- 
many well; he had been there 


before the war. He speaks t 
German language, he understan 
German psychology 

I asked him, “What should 
do about Germany now?” 

“Quite simple,’ he repli 
“feed them and let them work.” 

A mass of indisputable fa 
gathered by the Hoover Missi: 
justified the appalling conclusi 
of our former President’s first : 
port.. Icquote: ~..-2... bueithe 
who believe in vengeance and t 
punishment of a great mass 
people not concerned in the N: 
conspiracy can now have no m 
givings, for all of them, in foc 
warmth, and shelter, have be 
sunk to the lowest level knov 
in a hundred years of weste 
history.” 

Already last November, Gene 
Clay, the unsentimental, hardbed 
head of the American Militz 
Government in Germany, warn 
that the German standard of | 
ing must be raised immediately 
democracy is to prevail. And § 
retary Marshall has just told | 
that the patient is sinking wh 
the doctors deliberate. 

It is useless to try to pres 
the blessings of democracy 3 
person with an empty sca 
who is living in rags in pe 
heated dungeonlike cellar. 
how millions of piers: to 
are living—three or four t 
single room, 12 x 12 feet. 

All other considerations, suc 
the form and functions of the 
ture German state, reparations, 


boundaries of the Reich, the nature 
of Germany economy, the re-edu- 
cation of the Germans, are sub- 
ordinate to the immediate prob- 
lem before us, that of providing 
food, clothing, and shelter for mil- 
lions of Germans reduced to ab- 
ject poverty, who by the terms of 
“unconditional surrender” have be- 
come allied wards. 


Nobody, however, least of all 
the American taxpayer, wants Ger- 
many to be a permanent public 
charge. Hence the Intelligence Of- 
ficer’s second observation: “Let 
them work.” 


The German of today is pre- 
vented from resuming construc- 
tive work along numerous lines 
by two policies of the occupation 
powers. The first is the excessive 
limitations upon peaceful produc- 
tion. Mr. Arnold, I naturally hold 
no brief for war production, which 
is definitely out. The second is 
denazification as administered. 


Germany can’t raise food with- 
out fertilizers, seeds, tools, trans- 
portation, and marketing and stor- 
age facilities. Germany cannot 
import food unless she can export 
goods in payment. She cannot pay 
reparations unless she can expott. 
She cannot export unless she can 
produce. Simple, isn’t it, but fun- 
damental. 

It does not make sense, in this 
atomic age, to prevent Germany 
from re-opening industrial plants 
desperately needed for peacetime 
production. It is indefensible, for 


instance—Miss West, I trust, will 
agree with me on this—to con- 
tinue to demolish fertilizer plants 
when all Europe is crying for 
fertilizers. 

To put a curb on certain Ger- 
man industries for fear of possible, 
though not probable, tanks and 
guns seems absurd to the atomic 
scientists. Besides such manufac- 
ture is definitely forbidden under 
the Potsdam Agreement as are 
military establishments, both of 
which were permitted Germany 
after World War I. This dread of 
what battered Germany might do 
after recovery from her unpar- 
alleled beating seems to indicate 
a most deplorable lack of faith in 
the evangelistic power of the 
demogratic ideal. 

The positive establishment of 
democracy will prove an infinitely 
better safeguard against the re- 
crudescence of nazism and mili- 
tarism than the negative curb of 
repressive measures on peaceful in- 
dustries. 

There are those who consider all 
Germans imbued with what Mr. 
Shirer calls “the German mental- 
ity,” but such an approach is dis- 
tinctly the nazi way of assessing 
races and peoples. All my efforts 
ever to convince a Nazi that there 
are good Jews and bad Jews met 
with the rejoinder, “They’re all 
alike.” The Shirer conception is, 
in effect, that all Germans are alike 
and potentially bad. 


Denazification goes far beyond 
punishing criminally guilty Hitler- 
ites and rendering nazism in- 
nocuous. 

Where is the sense, for instance, 
of making a German engineer re- 
move rubble when his technical 
skill might build a much needed 
bridge? By what right is a man 
who chances to have been born 
with a title almost automatically 
excluded from participation in the 
reconstruction of Germany? 

But democracy will not impress 
itself upon the German as a su- 
perior mode of life unless our 
American troops, our administra- 
tive personnel, are themselves shin- 
ing examples of democracy at its 
best. Greatest care must, therefore, 
be shown in the selection gf per- 
sonnel, now, more than ever, since 
Russia seems to leave us no choice 
except to go our own way in the 
Western Zone. Summing up, we 
should try to improve the standard 
of living in Germany, put all will- 
ing hands to work, and teach 
democracy by personal example. 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Louis Lochner. Now 
may we hear from the celebrated 
author of Berlin Diary and syndi- 
cated columnist of the New York 
Herald Tribune, who was an eye- 
witness observer of historic events 
in Europe from 1934 to 1941, who 
has returned twice to Europe since 
the war, has just received the 1946 
George Foster Peabody award for 


outstanding radio reporting af 
interpretation of news. Well, Bi 
Shirer, he’s put it up to you. Ladi 
and gentlemen, Mr. William — 
Shirer. (Applause.) 


Mr. Shirer: 


The trouble with Mr. Lochnet 
argument, ladies and gentlemen, 
that he is really asking us to repe 
the same mistake we made aft 
the first German war. ( Applause 
Are our memories going to be | 
short? 
Do you not remember that aft 
the last war, we poured our 
lions into Germany to put her ba 
on her feet. You couldn’t 
democracy in Germany on em 
stomachs, people said then, as 
Lochner says now, so we fill 
those German stomachs, rebu 
German industry, and did we § 
democracy and peace? We : 
Hitler and war. 

No, democracy and the paced 
for peace do not depend on t 
state of the German stomach. Th 
depend on his mind and spil 
These have not changed or 
the German defeat. 


Mr. Lochner pleads with us 
to demolish those German fertili} 
plants. Well, not long ago th¢ 
plants were making explosives 
could do so again. Mr. Locht 
argues that the dread of what 
many might do after her recov 
indicates a deplorable lack of f 


I think our dread _ indicates 
merely a good memory, and I 


thank God for it. 


The first and most important 
answer to the question, “What 
Should We Do About Germany 
Now?” is obvious. The allies 
must try to get together and 
stick together. If they don’t, if 
they don’t have enough sense, then 
there will be no solution of the 
German problem, and our sons 
will probably have to go through 
a third German war. Maybe the 
third one the Germans would win 
-——sort of by the law of averages. 

Alas, General Marshall _ re- 
minded us Monday, the allies are 
finding it terribly difficult to agree 
or Germany. So did they the last 
time after 1918. They failed to 
agree. The result was World 
War II. Must this disastrous, 
murderous business be repeated a 
third time? 

I propose that we carry out the 
Potsdam Agreement. It has been 
much maligned of late. Mr. 
Herbert Hoover, for example, 
thinks it should be scrapped. On 
the whole, considering the falli- 
bility of the human beast and the 
Savage destruction which the Ger- 
mans inflicted on the world, the 
Potsdam Agreement was a pretty 
civilized solution. It laid down, 
and I quote, “It is not the inten- 
tion of the allies to destroy or 
enslave the German people. They 
shall be given the opportunity to 
prepare for the eventual recon- 
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struction of their life on a demo- 
cratic, peaceful basis.” 

Is that proposal unreasonable, 
is it unjust? 

Mr. Hoover, with whom Mr. 
Lochner has been associated, pro- 
poses that we revive German in- 
dustry. His plan, if accepted, 
would make Germany again the 
greatest industrial power in Eu- 
rope. But industrial power, in 
our time, means military power. 
We know from sad experience 
what the Germans, with their 
mentality, are likely to do with 
such power. Two sad experiences, 
it seems to me, are enough. 

Carry out the Potsdam Agree- 
ment then. Denazify and disarm 
Germany both militarily and in- 
dustrially. Politically insist, as 
General Marshall does, that the 
German state be decentralized and 
federated—don’t give in to the 
Russians on that. And don’t be 
fooled that the Germans are yet 
ready for democracy. They are 
not really interested yet in develop- 
ing a democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

Finally, don’t be fooled into be- 
lieving that Germany has been 
destroyed and cannot come back, 
Her potential for economic mas- 
tery of Europe is intact. Her Pan- 
German spirit is still alive. We 
were fooled once before on that. 

I have here some headlines from 
three American newspapers dated 
November 12, 1918. One from 
the old New York World reads, 
“Germany Stripped of All Power.” 


One from the New York Sun says, 
“Truce Leaves Germany Helpless.” 
A third from the old Philadelphia 
Record says, “Germany Stripped 
of Power for Harm.” 

That’s what we thought back in 
1918. Why make the same mis- 
take again? (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Bill Shirer. Now, 
we hear from that vigorous, one- 
time professor of law at Yale Uni- 
versity, who rose to national 
prominence with his book, The 
Folk Lore of Capitalism, who be- 
came Assistant Attorney General 
in charge of the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion in 1938 where he remained 
for five years until he became an 
Associate Justice of the United 
States Court of Appeals in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He resigned from 
the bench in 1945 to practice law 
in the Nation’s Capitol and to 
speak his mind occasionally on 
public questions, as he is about 
to do here tonight. Welcome 
back to Town Meeting, Judge 
Thurman Arnold. Judge Arnold. 
(A pplause.) 


Mr. Arnold: 

Today, in the main I agree 
with Bill Shirer. (Applause.) I 
don’t dispute what Mr. Lochner 
says about the terrible conditions 
in Germany or the need to make 
Germany self-supporting. 

Secretary Marshall said Monday, 
“German economy, at the pres- 
ent time, is crippled by the fact 
that there is no unity of action. 


The rehabilitation of Germany t 
the point where she is self-support 
ing demands immediate decision. 
Marshall does not want compro 
mise to exhaustion. Neither do ] 

But it isn’t true, as Mr. Lochne 
implies that Germany is prevente: 
from resuming peaceful work b 
any policies of the occupatio 
powers. They’re not yet up t 
any levels of production set h 
occupation powers. 

Germans can’t work because the 
have no coal. They have no co 
because miners are hungry. Mine) 
are hungry because there is 
coal for transportation of foo) 
Somebody has to break this vicio} 
circle. 

Our emergency policy is not | 
dispute here. The Truman Daj 
trine has been accepted by 
American people. It puts 
American frontier anywhere in ; 
world where communist expansiif 
threatens American security. Co 
munism expands whenever th@ 
is hunger and economic chaos. | 
we have decided that to red 
the threat of communism Ameri 
must fight hunger and econor{ 
chaos with food. 

This is a tough assignmd| 
particularly when we thought | 
could cut taxes. But America |}} 
decided to stop communist exp} 
sion and that’s the way to dal} 

So we're not talking toni 
about an emergency policy | 
rather the long-run policy of n 
ing Germany a peaceful den 
racy. i} 


Mr. Lochner follows the policy 
of the Hoover report. Whether 
he intends it or not, his program 
would create a strong nationalistic, 
undemocratic Germany which 
would again dominate European 
industry. 

We afl want a self-sustaining 
Germany but it must be a servant 
in the economy of Western Eu- 
rope and not the master. Ger- 
many as a dominating economic 
power must be destroyed. 

Mr. Lochner sees no danger in 
rehabilitating the present German 
industrial organization under its 
old leadership. Mr. Shirer and I 
think that such a program would 
miean the revival of a German- 
dominated Europe and that’s the 
issue. (Applause.) 

Mr. Shirer has talked about the 
necessity of political decentraliza- 
tion. I want to emphasize the 
necessity of economic decentraliza- 
tion. Hitler was a product of 
German monopoly control. Be- 
tween the two wars, Germany be- 
came a hierarchy of corporations, 
called cartels, controlled at the top 
by a few men who fixed prices and 
festricted production by agree- 
ments with great corporations in 
America and England. 

The result was permanent un- 
employment in Germany. Then a 
revolution. Hitler seized control of 
German industry by controlling 
the top men. He seized control 
of a system that was already regi- 
mented. It was the prophecy of 


Karl Marx coming true—that the 
end of monopoly power is social- 
ism except that Karl Marx did not 


‘understand that socialism meant 


dictatorship. 

The men of the Weimar Re- 
public thought that they could con- 
trol the cartel system by some sort 
of regulation. I understand Mr. 
Hoover thinks that if the old Ger- 
many system is revived, the Allies 
can control it by regulation. 

But I insist that no political gov- 
ernment can control the men who 
have acquired domination of its 
industry unless it takes them over 


as Hitler did. < 


Centralized industry ends in cen- 
tralized government. The Amer- 
ican and British businessmen who 
want the old German industrial 
structure rehabilitated and set on 
its feet are not bad men, but they 
are the same group that before the 
wat made the agreements with 
German cartels which restricted 
production in the democracies and 
increased it in Germany in order 
to avoid competition at home. 
They made the world a network of 
ptivate and protective tariffs. 

Today they want to buy interests 
in German industry again. At the 
same time, they are attacking the 
antitrust policy that the govern- 
ment is trying to apply in Ger- 
many. There is neither wealth in 
peace or strength in war for the 
democracies in that kind of indus- 
trial regimentation. 

It is true that Germany must 


export to live, but the cartel system 
which now exists in Germany and 
which has powerful support in 
America is built around the single 
idea of avoiding competition by 
restricting imports and exports. 

We cannot afford to let Ger- 
many build up its present vast 
industrial production under the 
system it had before the war and 
still has today. 

What must we do about Ger- 
many? We must put strict controls 
over German production, until it 
is clear that a free competitive 
economy is developing in Ger- 
many. We must not imperil the 
security of the world by reviving 
the old Germany—80 per cent of 
whose old war industry and 100 
per cent of whose old monopoly 
ideas are still undestroyed. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Thurman Arnold. 
Our question is, “What Should 
We Do About Germany?” so it is 
fitting that we hear now from a 
representative of our great ally, 
Great Britain. In parentheses, let 
me assure you that we would be 
delighted to have an official spokes- 
man of Russia on this program if 
we could persuade one of them to 
speak. 

So, Rebecca West, novelist, critic, 
essayist, who covered the Nurem- 
burg trials so brilliantly for the 
New Yorker magazine, we wel- 
come you to America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air and trust that 


you will not be impelled by cour- 
tesy to temper your celebrated wit 
and forthrightness. It was one of 
your countrymen, Lord Lytton by 
name, who said from our Town 
Hall platform some years ago— 
“Let enemies be cautious; friend: 
should be frank.” We welcom 
you as a great friend, Rebeccé 


West. (Applause.) | 


Miss West: 


I don’t love or hate the Ger 
mans. Over in Europe, we've givet 
up national loves and hates be 
cause we’re too busy dealing wit 
specific problems which we hav, 
to solve if we are to stay alivé 
We judge nations according t 
their likeliness to cooperate wi 
us on the solution of those prok 
lems. | 

Now, I have to take into at 
count, all the time, that the Ge} 
mans are not likely to be good i 
cooperating because they are liab’ 
to go mad. 

I saw them go mad in 1933. 
husband and IJ had friends in Gé 
many who, until then, had seemé¢ 
just like the rest of us—-civilize 
people who liked tolerance ar 
hated racial discrimination, 


ar 


when Hitler seized power, we we 
sorry for these people. We thoug! 
they would be terribly ashami 
and unhappy. We went over) 
week or two later, and they hij 
all changed They were practica 

mad — mad as Hitler — and 
were mouthing nonsense, chiefly | 


the effect that it was right to tor- 
ture Jews and Social Democrats be- 
cause, they said, “Germany had 
been on the eve of a revolution to 
which most Jews and all Social 
Democrats would, in fact, have 


been opposed.” 


No subsequent development of 
an underground movement in Ger- 
many can wipe that out. The re- 
volt came much later in the war, 
quite late, and when it was obvious 
that Hitler was leading the country 
inta defeat—till then, the country 
- was for him. 

Therefore, I think we have to 
regard Germans as mental patients 
whose permanent cure is to be 
ptayed for, and I really mean 
prayed, This means that the first 
thing that we have to do with Ger- 
many is not to expect too much of 
her. A life broken by madness is 
not likely to be as happy as a life 
which has never been touched by 
insanity. 

Politically, I think that we have 
to break Germany into a federa- 
tion of states just like the plan ap- 
proved by General Marshall and 
Mr. Bevin. Because a centralized 
state would give the nation-wide 
nazi organization such as_ the 
Gestapo and the SS an opportunity 
to revive, either as themselves or 
as communist organizations. 


But do let us realize that this 
federation is not going to have an 
easy time. The component parts 
of the federation, for one thing, 
are going to be loaded up with a 
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lot of Germans who will not be 
native to these parts of the federa- 
tion—who’ve been expelled from 
Eastern Europe, who will suddenly 
become Prussians, or Bavarians, or 
Rhinelanders with no sense of loy- 
alty to Prussia, or Bavaria, or the 
Rhineland. Nine million out of 
forty-three million in what is now 
the British-American Zone will be 
these new and unassimilated citi- 
zens. 


So you really can’t expect an 
easy political life for Germany, but 
this arrangement is the best we 
can do. Since it is a poor best, we 
will have to watch over Germany 
for many years to come, and be 
ready to control her with what- 
ever arms the development of the 
art of warfare necessitates. This is 
a repulsive nuisance, but better 
that than the development of a 
police state the center of fascism. 


Now, I’m willing to concede 
that the Germans are not bad but 
mad. But they have ruined my 
life twice over, and I don’t want 
to eat with them, I don’t want to 
drink with them, and I don’t want 
to play with them. But I think 
Ill have to work with them. 

They have industrial genius and 
I think it’s wrong not to let them 
use it. The world is passing 
through a poor spell. We can’t 
afford to waste any human talent 
that would help build up the 
worth of the world again. 

We can’t afford to take the men 
who created such great enterprises 


as the optical glassworks at Zeiss, 
and force them back into the 
limited sphere of agriculture, and 
since this industry might form a 
war potential we will have to 
watch it with vigilance, and be 
ready to make use of our arms. 

But I wouldn’t accept the thesis 
that if you look after the economic 
system of Germany, you won't 
have to look after her political 
system. I think that the Nazis took 
the economic system of Germany 
and shaped it according to their 
political ideas. They built up a 
huge wat machine and had to use 
it and the industrial system had 
very little power to influence that 
essentially political process. 

For myself, I don’t believe that 
denazification is likely to have any 
very beneficial influence on the 
state of Germany. Persons guilty 
of crimes, committed when they 
were Nazis should be tried for 
their crimes. But don’t let’s worry 
who were Nazis and who were not, 
because I can remember a man 
who really was not a Nazi, ex- 
plaining to me and my husband 
that if we could look into Hitler’s 
eyes, into Hitler’s beautiful eyes, 
we could see that he was a man of 
peace just like the Christ. 

Now, let’s forget, if we can, all 
about the madness of Germany 
but only as a physician forgets 
his patient’s symptoms, to remem- 
ber them if need be for his sake 
and for the community’s sake. 

Let us also remember these 
- words, “Physician, heal thyself.” 


The best preventive of mischie 
in Germany is political and eco 
nomic stability at home. If we 
cannot manage our democrati 
society satisfactorily, we will caus 
a revival of Nazism in German} 
or a headlong stampede into co : 
munism. 

Therefore, we in America an 
Great Britain must also aim at 
steady level of prosperity witl 
equitable distribution of the fulle 
possible production of wealth, an 
what’s very important, indeed, th 
fullest preservation of our civi 
liberties. (Applause. ) 


Moderator Denny: . 
I know that your colleagues “ 
joining me in congratulating yo 
on packing so much into a fis 
minute speech. 
Now, our friends of the radii 
audience, if you happen to hear | 
ticking noise, let me assure yo 
that it is not a time bomb in yo 
radio, but just the movies oa 
ing here, taking pictures of tq 
night’s production. 
Now, if you, Miss West and M| 
Lochner, Mr. Shirer, and Jud 
Arnold, will join me up he 
around the microphone, perhag, 
we can have a little discussion bt 
fore we take the questions frog 
this representative audience. 
Mr. Lochner, we haven’t hear} 
from you for a while, so I expe 
you have something to say to 
Shirer at this point. 
Mr. Lochner: I have a lot to sa 
but first of all, Mr. Arnold, y 


are making me say something that 
I never dreamed of saying. You 
are saying that I am trying, under 
the old leadership, to reestablish 
German industry. I have been liv- 
ing under the Nazis so long I 
think I am a little more allergic 
to them than you are. 

Again, I am sorry to say that 
both Mr. Shirer and Mr. Arnold 
have apparently not read _ the 
Hoover report. They don’t know 
what they’re talking about. Mr. 
Hoover states expressly, ‘I assume 
that we will not make the major 
mistake of Versailles but will com- 
plete absolute disarmament of the 
Germans so that they shall not be 
able again to engage in aggression; 
that this disarmament will embrace 
destruction of all military arms, 
fortifications, and direct arms fac- 
tories with certain control of in- 
dustry; that the Germans will have 
no army, no navy, no air forces, 
retaining only a constabulary in 
which no Nazi, or previous army 
officer may be employed; that this 
disarmament must be continued 
for a generation or two, until Ger- 
many has lost the “know how” of 
war and the descent of militarism 
through birth.” It that enough for 
a sample? 

Mr. Shirer: May I interrupt for 
a second? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Shirer, come 
along. 

Mr. Shirer: Mr. Lochner, I hap- 
pened to read very carefully the 
three Hoover reports, and I am in- 


terested in those six assumptions 
which you just read, of Mr. 
Hoover. He made six assumptions 
of what should take place in Ger- 
many in regard to his program. 

My complaint about the six as- 
sumptions is that they are not 
valid and that he wants to go 
ahead and build up Germany be- 
fore these six assumptions become 
true. That’s what we have against 
the Hoover plan. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Arnold wants to get in on this. 

Mr. Arnold: I don’t think, Mr. 
Lochner, that you realize that 
you’re setting up Germany under 
the old leadership, but that’s the 
tragedy of it. That is what you’re 
doing. (Applause.) 

Let’s take some of these men 
that are back of you. Here’s an 
article in the New York Times re- 
cently. ‘Sharp criticism of military 
interference with economic affairs 
was expressed by business groups. 
The policy should be the winning 
buyer meeting the winning seller. 
Instead of military interference in 
German production, we should 
stop bureaucratic control and con- 
fusion over the trade.” There the 
boys are moving in, buying, and 
ready to repeat. 


Mr. Denny: All right. Mr. 
Lochner? 
Mr. Lochner: I was going to 


make another remark about Mr. 
Shirer’s whole approach, and that 
is, he’s just 25 years behind the 
times. He still thinks in terms of 


World War I. It’s already pointed 
out he forgot atomic energy, but 
he also forgot that, after the first 
World War, Germany was vir- 
tually intact; now we have a shat- 
tered situation. He forgets that at 
that time we put no limitations on, 
in fact we permitted, the manufac- 
ture of arms and permitted an 
army to continue. 

We were very lax in our con- 
trols at the time—a thing that 
seems to be now out of the ques- 
tion in view of the fact that we 
are actually at an unprecedented 
thing in American history—ready 
to commit ourselves to 25 years, 
which was even extended to 40 
years by General Marshall, of see- 
ing to it that there is no German 
aggression. Still Mr. Shirer goes 
back 25 years. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Lochner, you 
lash out first with your right and 
then with your left at Mr. Arnold 
and Mr. Shirer here. I don’t want 
_ you to forget what Mr. Arnold 
said, but Mr. Shirer is right here 
at my elbow, and he has a com- 
ment. 

Mr. Shirer: Gentlemen, don’t 
take my word for it, that Germany 
has not been destroyed. A year 
ago, Henry H. Fowler, director of 
the Enemy Branch of the Foreign 
Economic Administration, told the 
Congress, after an investigation by 
the American Government of the 
damage done in Germany, “Al- 
though Germany today is defeated, 
and its economic life temporarily 


at a standstill, the industrial ba: 
of its aggression, the base which 
built up over the last 25 years an 
which enabled it nearly to cot 
quer the world, is virtually ut 
touched.” : 
And Leo Crowley, who at Bd 
time was head of the Foreig 
Economic Administration adde 
this, in a sworn testimony befo 
the Senate Committee, “If we we! 
to leave Germany to its own d 
vices and not to institute a pr 
gram of economic and industri 
disarmament, Germany could 
far better prepared for war with 
five years than she was in ’39 
(Applause.) | 
Mr. Denny: 


Miss West y 
haven’t heard from you about t 

Miss West: Well, I would ju 
like to say that it’s extraordina 
how tough the human animal | 
and I don’t think Germany | 
really so bomb-shattered as yj 
would think. I find confirmati 
in the fact that my husband an 
constantly get letters, from Gj 
mans that we knew, asking } 
husband to use his infiuence | 
help them to get right back it 
trade which they are apparen 
prepared to do almost at once. || 


Mr. Arnold: I want to add sos} 
thing to that. Because I disa 
with Miss West that the polit 
form is subordinate to the 4 
nomic form. You start these 
tels all over again, and they y 
take care of the political gov | 
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EME; SPEAKERS’ 


REBECCA WEST—Rebecca 


West is the 
pen name of Mrs. Henry Maxwell 
Andrews (nee Cicily Isabel Fairfield), 
who was born in County Kerry, Ireland. 

When she was ten, her father died 
and she moved with her mother to Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. Here she was educated 
at George Watson Ladies’ College. She 
also attended a London dramatic academy. 
She was on the stage a short time and 
from this period of her career comes her 
pen name which is the name of the 
heroine of Ibsen’s Rosmersholm. 


In 1911, Miss West joined the staff of 
the Freewoman and became a_ political 
writer on the Clarion the following year. 
She was active in the fight for woman’s 
suffrage and her political essays and lite- 
rary criticisms appeared in many papers 
and magazines. 

Miss West is the author of many books, 
each quite different from the others. Her 
article on the Nuremburg trials appeared 
in the New Yorker in 1946. 


LOUIS PAUL LOCHNER—Newspaper cor- 
respondent, lecturer, and radio commen- 
tator, Mr. Lochner was born in Spring- 
field, Illinois. He is a graduate of the 
Wisconsin Conservatory of Music and has 
an A.B. degree from the University of 
Wisconsin where he was editor of the 
Wisconsin Alumni Magazine and The 
Cosmopolitan Student. 

Mr. Lochner has been a lecturer for 
the American Peace Society and _ the 
University of Wisconsin extension divi- 
sion, and director of the Central West 
Department of the American Peace So- 
ciety. In 1915-16, he was secretary to 
Henry Ford on the Ford Peace Mission 
to Europe. He served as secretary for 
the Neutral Conference for Continuous 
Mediation at Stockholm and at The 
Hague, and as editor of the International 
Labor News Service. 

A newspaper correspondent since 1919, 
Mr. Lochner has been chief of the Ber- 
lin Bureau of the Associated Press since 
1928. He was the first foreign corres- 
pondent allowed to follow the German 
Army into Poland in September 1939. 
Until our entrance into the war he sent 
his news from Holland, Belgium, France, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Finland, and Rus- 
sia. He was also a radio commentator 
and news analyst for Press Association, 
Inc., and the National Broadcasting Co. 


Mr. Lochner was a member of the re- 
cent Hooyer Mission to Germany at the 
special request of ex-President Hooyer. 
Mr. Lochner is the author of seyeral 


books and has translated seyeral others. 


COLUMN 


WILLIAM LAWRENCE SHIRER—Mr. Shirer, 
author, radio commentator, and_ syndi- 
cated columnist, was born in Chicago, 
in 1904. While attending Coe College, 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, he was sports 
editor of a newspaper. Following gradu- 
ation, Mr. Shirer went to New York, 
but was unable to find a job. He sailed 
for Europe where he obtained a position 
in the Paris office of the Chicago 
Tribune. 

After a year, he became foreign corres- 
pondent for the Tribune and for the 
next six years the Continent was his beat. 
From 1929 to 1932, he was chief of the 
Tribune’s European Bureau with head- 
quarters in Vienna. In 1930 and 1931, 
however, he spent some time in India 
and Afghanistan. He became a friend 
and admirer of Mahatma Ghandi. 

From 1935 to 1937, Mr. Shirer was for- 
Universal 


eign correspondent for the 
News Service. From 1937 until 1940, 
when his anti-Nazi broadcasts made 


things a little too hot for him in Ger- 
many, he was Continental representative 
for the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Returning to America, Mr. Shirer wrote 
his best seller, Berlin Diary. Until re- 
cently, Mr. Shirer has been heard regu- 
larly over the American Broadcasting 
Company network. He was awarded the 
1946 George Foster Peabody award for 
outstanding radio reporting and interpre- 
tation of the news. His syndicated 
column may be read in many papers. 


THURMAN ARNOLD — Born in Laramie, 
Wyoming, in 1891, Thurman Arnold 
came East for his college education— 
A.B., Princeton, 1911; LL.B., Harvard, 
1914; and M.A., Yale, 1931. Admitted to 
the Illinois bar, he began the practice 
of law in Chicago. Returning to his 
home town, he practiced law at Lara- 
mie from 1919 to 1927. He also lectured 
in law at the University of Wyoming 
from 1921 to 1926, when he became dean 
of the College of Law of the University 
of West Virginia (1927-30). Since 1931, 
Mr. Arnold has been a professor at 
Yale, but in 1937 he was granted a leave 
of absence to serye as special assistant 
to the attorney general of the United 
States. In March, 1939, he became as- 
sistant attorney general in charge of 
antitrust work in which position he be- 
came familiarly known as the ‘“‘trust 
buster’’ of the Department of Justice. 
Early in 1943 he was appointed an asso- 
ciate justice of the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 
He resigned from this position in 1945. 


ment as Hitler took care of the 
Weimar government. 

Now, Shanghai, April 29, in to- 
day’s paper: “Germans in China, 
including a strong pro-Nazi group 
are, like the faithful phoenix, ris- 
ing from their own ashes, bound 
together in a tight organization, 
resembling the old Nazi-seized 
hierarchy. These Germans are rap- 
idly re-establishing themselves in 
important trade, economic trade, 
and Chinese government posts.” 

There we have the organization. 
There is what Mr. Lochner is un- 
wittingly setting up with plenty of 
pious protestations that he doesn’t 
want it. 

Mr. Denny: All right, Mr. Loch- 
ner, that’s a point you perhaps 
want to comment on. 


Mr. Lochner: I’m not over in 
China. I’m not running things 
ovet there. Those are organiza- 


tions that are now loose and in- 
dependent of what’s going on in 
Germany itself. I’m speaking of 
the German situation. Yes, we 
have that under control, and again 
the men who are speaking about 
the necessity of decartelization 
don’t seem to realize that, as a 
matter of fact, decartelization has 
gone to the point where now 
everything, except one or two con- 
cerns that they are dissolving, is 
within the Sherman antitrust law 
or act, so that Mr. Arnold is fight- 
ing windmills there. He is speak- 
ing of something that no longer 
_ exists, 
Mr. 


Arnold: Why then does 


General Motors and General Ele 
tric protest in the New Yor 
Times about our decartelizatia 
policy. (Laughter and applause 

Mr. Lochner: You are talkin 
about Americans. Tm talkin 
about the control in Germany 
it exists today, and as it is beir 
well handled by our military go 
ernment officers. 

Mr. Denny: Well, you've stirr¢ 
things up a bit now, and we’} 
come to the point where we mu 
call our audience in on this 
cussion. In the meanwhile, whi 
we get ready for the crest 
period, I’m sure that you, 0} 
listeners, will be interested in th 
following message. 

Announcer: You are listenit 
to America’s Town Meeting of t 
Air, brought to you by Town H 
and the American Broadcastii 
Company. For your convenient 
we print each week the Toy 
‘Meeting Bulletin, containing | 
complete transcript of toni 
discussion, including the questic 
and answers to follow. You 
secure tonight's Town Meeti 
Bulletin by writing to Town Hi 
New York 18, New York, encli 
ing 10 cents to cover cost of prij 
ing and mailing. 

If you would like to have tj 
bulletin in the handy pocket-si 
come to you regularly each we 
enclose $1 for 11 weeks, $2.35 || 
six months, or $4.50 for one y¢ 
Remember the address: Town Hi 
New York 18, New York, and| 
low at least two weeks for deliv 
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QUESTIONS, 


Mr. Denny: Here’s where mem- 
bers of our audience have an op- 
portunity to secure a $210 set of 
the Encyclopedia Americana. If 
you ask a question which our com- 
mittee of judges considers best for 
bringing out new facts and in- 
creasing our understanding of this 
subject, provided also that you 
limit your questions to 25 words, 
a 30-volume set of the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana will be on the 
way to you tomorrow. Make your 
questions good, and stick to the 
point. We start with the gentle- 
man right over here in the first 
row. 

Man: Mr. Lochner. One angle 
not mentioned here tonight is: 
Would we not, indirectly, be pay- 
ing Germany’s reparations to Rus- 
sia by financing and restoring Ger- 
many’s economy ? 

Mr. Lochner: The answer is 
that we would be doing that if 
General Clay had not put an em- 
bargo on paying any reparations 
out of production to the Russians. 
At present, the thing is tightly 
sealed between the two zones. The 
Russians cannot get anything out 
of there. 

Mr. Denny: The gentleman says 
he is referring to the future plans. 

Mr. Lochner: As I understand 
the plans of American military 
government, it has no intention of 
beginning to finance Russian 
reparations until Germany has first 


PLEASE! 


recovered—that is, until the Amer- 
ican investment is safe that we are 
putting into this deal. 

Mr. Denny. Thank you. 
lady on the third row. 


The 


Lady: Vm addressing my ques- 
tion to Miss West, though I’d ap- 
preciate a comment from the other 
speakers. Why not treat Germany 
as we would any outbreak of mass 
insanity ? 

Mr. Denny: Miss West, I think 
you more or less advocated that, 
didn’t you? 

Miss West: Well, how does one 
treat mass insanity ? 

Mr. Denny: Miss, would you 
like to tell us how to treat mass 
insanity? 

Lady: ‘That’s a question for psy- 
chiatrists to work out. 

Mr. Denny: Miss West is not a 
psychiatrist, so we'll let her sit 
down. Thank you for the obser- 
vation. Now we'll take a question 
from the gentleman here on the 
third row. All right. 


Man: I would like to ask Judge 
Arnold, who made some comment 
about control of German industry, 
if he believes that the German war 
potential in the chemical and light 
and heavy metal industries can be 
controlled. I’m not in disagree- 
ment with Judge Arnold, but he 
used that word, and I think I’d 
rather have him answer the ques- 
tion than Mr. Lochner. 


Mr. Arnold: My position is that 
there is no hope for German 
democracy unless German industry 
is broken up into as small units 
as are consistent with efficiency, 
and made a part of a larger feder- 
ated European economy. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Lochner: That’s exactly Mr. 
Hoover's plan. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Arnold: That, unfortu- 
nately, is the lip service that great 
American corporate interests give. 
But over there—-I think this is the 
report of every observer—most of 
them are apologetic about compe- 
tition. They want quotas. They 
want restrictions on production. 
They want the same old thing they 
are used to. My point is that that 
is the group that will come in. 
The old alliances will be reestab- 
lished. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you. Our questioner wants to talk 
back. 

Man: The cartel people are try- 
ing to do the same thing here, 
aren’t they, Judge Arnold? 

Mr. Denny: Well, that’s just 
what Judge Arnold said. All right. 
Now I see several celebrities here 
in the house tonight, among them, 
the director of the American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations, 
Dr. Clark Eichelberger. He has a 
question. Dr. Eichelberger. 

Dr. Eichelberger: Mr. Shirer. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Shirer, stand up 
and take it. (Laughter.) 

Dr. Eichelberger: Bill, someone 
has suggested—I think it was Mr. 


Dulles—that the United Natio: 
Commission for a European R 
construction administer the Rul 
and possibly Silesia for the g 
of all European economy, rath 
than Germany. Do you thi 
that’s possible? 

Mr. Shirer: I think it’s not o 
possible, but I think it’s very 
sirable, too. The trouble with t 
plans that have been worked o 
and with Mr. Hoover’s plan— 
Hoover wants to give the Rw 
straight back to Germany. I thit 
if you talk about a European pre 
perity, what you’ve got to do 
take the Ruhr, and take Siles 
too, which is now in the ha 
of the Poles and dominated by 
Russians, take those two and ma 
them work for all of Europe, | 
stead of for Germany, because 
Germany gets them for herself ¢ 
will make war with them. ( 


plause.) ; 
Mr. Denny: All tight. Tha 
you. The young man with 1 


bow tie. 
Man: Mr. Arnold, how can 
world be assured of a peace} 
Germany, considering our faili 
policy of denazification? | 
Mr. Arnold: Well, that is w 
I'm going to disappoint you < 
I don’t quite agree with 


Shirer. I suppose that the c¢ 
petent men in Germany w 
Nazis. I do not propose a wit 


hunt to drive them out. The || 
portant thing is to decentra} 
German industry. Introduce || 
breath of industrial freedom { 
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nazi implication will take care of 
itself. : 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Shirer, come 
along, sure. It’s free for all. 

Mr. Shirer: That’s one subject 
that my partner, the Judge, and 
I disagree on—that was denazifica- 
tion, and I certainly disagree with 
what Mr. Lochner said. It doesn’t 
seem to me to make sense for us 
to go into Germany and fail to re- 
move some of the leading Nazis. 
A few days ago, for example, to 
give you just an example of how 
it works, I had word from Ger- 
many that a man that Louis Loch- 
ner knows well, a chap who was 
head of the American Press Divi- 
sion in the German Foreign Office 
when we were there, and a very 
obnoxious Nazi he was, had just 
been made prorector of one of 
the most famous German universi- 
ties in Germany by our British 
friends. So this Nazi, and one 
of the worst, I can assure you, is 
now head of a great German uni- 
versity which presumably is sup- 
posed to educate young Germans 
for this new democracy of theirs. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Judge 
Arnold, did you want to comment 
on that? 

Mr. Arnold: Well, Bill, we’re 
not so terribly far apart. I'd re- 
move a few of them, but there’s 
talk of a great campaign. There’s 
supposed to be 250,000 of them. 
I don’t think you can run German 
industry on a campaign of that 
character. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Lochner, what about denazifica- 
tion? 

Mr. Lochner: Well, again Bill 
Shirer has quoted me wrong. He 
says that I am opposed to denazi- 
fication. I said distinctly “denazi- 
fication as administered,” and there 
I'm with Mr. Arnold. 

Take just a little example. Ina 
little village outside of Stuttgart 
there were 56,000 people waiting 
for denazification. You could not 
get at the top fellows because in 
between were a whole lot of little 
“also-rans.” Here were 56,000 
people, who were kept twiddling 
their thumbs, not engaged in Ger- 
man economy. I say that kind of 
a process, where you can have only 
six or seven, at best, cases tried 
per day and have this court presid- 
ing over 56,000 cases, ties up Ger- 
man economy in a way that the 
Nazi is not paying for the damage 
that he has done. I want him to 
pay. I want him to get back. into 
industry. You can limit his income 
if you please. You can put certain 
other restrictions on him but do 
let him help reconstruct Germany. 

Mr. Denny: Now you've got 
Miss West’s ire up. Yes, Miss 
West. 

Miss West: Well, I just’ wanted 
to say if you took over a cannibal 
island and you got people to stop 
eating Auntie and going on to 
lamb chops, if you wanted to run 
the country with the natives, you'd 
have to use quite a number of 


people who were cannibals, who 
had been cannibals. You wouldn’t 
be able to find a few odd freakish 
vegetarians. Well, the analogy is 
like that. 

Most people in. Germany were 
with the Nazis, particularly if they 
were professional people, active 
people who had to have jobs. You 
won’t find the personnel for the 
new Germany unless you use 
Nazis. It’s horrible, but it’s just 
how life is. ( Applause.) 

Mr. Shirer: Mr. Lochner said 
that he was against denazification 
as administered. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, let me tell you how it’s 
administered in Germany now that 
it’s being administered by the Ger- 
mans. Four hundred and fifty 
Nazis out of the millions have so 
far received some kind of a small 
sentence. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
lady on this third row, here. 

Lady: My question is for Mr. 
Lochner. Is not the atom bomb 
one more reason for not rebuild- 
ing the economy of a nation of 
scientific genius and proved his- 
toric ruthlessness? 

Mr. Lochner: In the first place, 
you’re assuming that there are a 
lot of atomic physicists left in 
Germany. They’ve all been taken 
either to Russia or to the United 
States, so I don’t see very much of 
the danger in there. But inherently 
the whole discussion is going as 
though they were an incurable, a 
mad, a cannibal nation. 


Now I just want to make or 
little confession, and that is I’ 
proud to be working for a ne 
Germany. I’m glad that my s 
is at Frankfort, superintending ; 
American radio there. I’m gla 
that my son-in-law is in Stuttg: 
helping in the drafting of constit} 
tions and that sort. And I’m on 
sorry that I’m too old to be the 
myself, but I’m keeping up « 
active correspondence with peop 
who are in a soul-searching sd 
of way asking advice from Amé 
icans. I think it’s a task w 
worth while. (Applause.) 

Mr. Shirer: What I would Ii 
to get from Mr. Lochner is wii 
sort of explanation or guarant 
can he give us that this new G 
many, as he calls it, is going to 
any different from the new G 
many we had after 1918? (4 
plause.) 

Mr. Lochner: I give him { 
guarantee that this time the Unit 
States is actually in there, is sup 
vising—I’m speaking of our zo 
that’s the only one where we hé| 
any influence at the present timq 
and in the previous World Wy 
we had a few occupation troa] 
but no government troops. Ni 
the whole government is in An} 
ican hands. I’m just too proud] 
American not to think that wé| 
going to make a success of it. ‘ 
results I’ve seen there have 
very great on the educatial 
sector. (Applause.) 
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Mr. Arnold: J think we'll make 
a success of it, too. My trouble 
is that I hope we don’t make a 
success of it the way the Hoover 
report envisages. We can do some- 
thing to decentralize and make 
Germany a subordinate part of 
Europe, but we can’t do it Mr. 
Lochner’s way. 

Mr. Denny: 
Shirer. 

Mr. Shirer: Certainly, Mr. Loch- 
ner, what happens in Germany in 
the long run depends not upon 
what we Americans do. It de- 
pends upon what the Germans do 
and what happens to their spirits, 
their minds, their mentality. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: One more word 
from Mr. Lochner. Yes sir. 

Mr. Lochner: I agree that it’s 
a matter of the mind or the men- 
tality, but I believe in the posi- 
tive program of food, clothing, 
and shelter for Germany as a pre- 
ftequisite to that kind of a condi- 
tioning of the mind and body that 
he speaks of. As to Mr, Arnold, 
he insists on talking about some- 
thing that is past, namely, decar- 
telization in the American zone 
which has taken place. You ask 
any military governor about that. 
We are within the Sherman anti- 
trust law. 

Mr, Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Lochner. Now, all four of our 
Speakers are going to have a final 
word of summary. Here is Miss 
Rebecca West for her summary of 
tonight’s discussion. Miss West. 


All right, Mr. 
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Miss West: For all that Mr. 
Lochner says, I must believe the 
Germans are dangerous. Too many 
people suffered agonies in Ger- 
many and died between 1933 and 
the end of the war and fought the 
Nazis who did it to them, and I 
think they were right. I think 
we have to watch over Germany 
with arms, hoping we shall never 
use them against Germany or 
against any other power. I think 
that we’ve got to make the Ger- 
mans behave well. We’ve got to 
make ourselves behave even better. 
(Applause.) 

Mr, Denny: Thank you, Miss 
Rebecca West. And now, a final 
word from Judge Thurman Arn- 
old. Judge Arnold. 

Mr. Arnold: There’s a vast dif- 
ference between a strong national- 
istic Germany and a prosperous, 
self-sustaining Germany that is 
the subordinate part of unified 
western Europe. Now the last 
thing I want to do is to stop pro- 
duction anywhere for the sake of 
stopping production, but we have 
emerged from the war with the 
greatest concentration of industry 
ever seen in the history of the 
world, and it’s utter nonsense to 
say that the problem of carteliza- 
tion is past, because the antitrust 
laws are still on our books. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Thur- 
man Arnold, and now Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Shirer. 

Mr. Shirer: To solve the Ger- 
man question and, therefore, the 
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problem of peace, let’s carry out 
the Potsdam Agreement. This 
will leave Germany self-support- 
ing, as prosperous as her neigh- 
bors, but in no position to make 
war again. Finally, let’s not de- 
stroy our memories. Remember 
what happened the last time we 
built up Germany and remember, 
unless we're careful, it'll happen 
again. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: . Thank you, Mr. 
Shirer, and now Mr. Louis Loch- 
ner. 

Mr. Lochner: Ym opposed to 
merely negative policy. I believe 
in a positive program. I believe 
in the victory of good over evil. 
I believe in opportunity to work, 
for the Germans, as an offset to 
the communist philosophy of 
despair. I believe in the visible 
demonstration of the blessings of 
democracy in the American zone 
of Germany which is under our 
control as a stimulant for German 
democratization. | 

That is the Christian way of 
dealing with the enemy. That is 
the best American tradition. That 
is putting into practice the old 
Latin maxim, Exempla docet, the 
example teaches. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Louis 
Lochner, William L. Shirer, Judge 
Thurman Arnold, and Rebecca 
West for helping us to understand 
a little better the urgent problems 
that have been vexing the for- 
eign ministers at Moscow and con- 
tinue to vex us. 


ae 


Now, we promised you th 
we'd give you the results of yon 
own expressions of opinion ¢ 
last week’s subject, “Does On 
New Foreign Policy Lead to Pea 
or War?” So, get out your pencil 

We do not attempt to expla: 
the results, but we do want to r 
mind you of these facts. We a 
not announcing the results of 
scientific poll. As a matter of fac 
these results will differ sharp 
from the most recent Gallup Pc 
on a similar question, announce 
on March 28, when 30 per ce 
of the people queried said th 
our aid to Greece and Turkey 
likely to get us into war and | 
per cent said they thought th 
was not likely while 16 per ce 
held no opinion on the questio 
That’s the Gallup Poll. | 

Now we received at Town Hi 
between Fiiday of last week up| 
noon yesterday 13,262 wires, car 
and letters from every state in ! 
Nation expressing definite op 
ions on last week’s topic. A 
2,000 arrived too late to be coun 
or were too vague and indefini 

New York state led with 3,4 
votes; California was second w 
1,545; Illinois third with 940. ( 
of the total, 9,976 or 75 per c 
felt that our new policy leads 
war; 3,286 or 25 per cent felt t 
our new policy leads to peace 

It should be borne in mind 
that we did not ask the questi 
“Do you approve or disapprov 


this foreign policy?” You must, 
therefore, put your own interpre- 
tation on the meaning of these re- 
sults. 

Of an audience estimated in the 
millions, 13,262 people who heard 
the program took the trouble to 
write in and definitely express 
themselves in this manner. 

Now next week we turn to an 
unsolved domestic problem which 
has plagued us ever since the war’s 
end—‘‘What Can We Do To Get 
More Housing?” Our speakers will 
be Congresswoman Helen Gahagan 
Douglas, Democrat of California; 
Boris Shishkin, economist of the 


American Federation of Labor; 
Edward R. Carr, president of the 
National Association of Home- 
builders; and John C. Taylor, Jr., 
president of American Homes, Inc. 

This program will originate in 
the Homeward Gymnasium, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Now our committee of judges is 
handing me their award for to- 
night which goes to Mr. David 
Weiner for his question to Mr. 
Lochner. We hope you will be 
with us next week and every week 
at the sound of the crier’s bell. 


(Applause.) 
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